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. . f~ % The point of viev of a stat e\si}perint esdent -of 
schools on the subfect of federal and estate cooperation in developing 
school* curricul urn is presented. Th£ following \ma70r ijssiies are . 
discussed! (1)' educational scholars working : cooperati vely jwi th school 
practitioners produce . practical' and workable curriculum; (2) states 
have>-he primary responsibility for educational goalsetting, ^finance, 
supervision,* sund implementation; (3) federal stimiilat i<?n of 
innovation generally and vocational education in ^particular works 
effectively when post- of the funds, are contracted by states according 

. to caref ully .designed* plans,; a (4) single option curricula, or single 
models*, fail to provide'the range of 'alternatives needed in different 

* states and school districts; J5) labs and. centers succeed only to the 
extent they ties* closely with states and locaJ/consumers; (6) the 
federal government should stimulate Efforts to define education in ■• 
ot'her than 'school, settings; (7) curriculum research should focus on 
difficult problems 'of learning and teaching of .other than hormal 
clientele, e.g*, haTidicapoed, low- income/ and e thnic groups; (8) many 
different agencies-should compete for the right to develop. new 

-curricula; and (9) federal government should not develop or determine 
curriculum but should Contract the development" and evaluation to 
others^ leaving most implementation work to estate s c - regional 
networks, and local school s. (JD) 
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- Sun mary of Policy Issues 



1. Cnllr^e entance r^'sur^rrients ar i tl^e expectations of university 
pr^ >f ^scrs no* dete" only a portion of the school curriculum; 

' ^ sc.thoir--- worv^rg witro-- the partnership of school practitioners may 
pro<lu educational Edse.^ . 

2. Jtetf^ "a *-e the primary responsibility for education goal-setting, 
fin^i. . *per vision and^' implementation of new curriculum. 

3. " reoerai timuL?.rion of ovation generally and of vocational education 

in pa- - ,j3,t, nas-work^ effective. v when most of the funds, are 
subcv>n^ac;e^ oy states d_i_or^ng to _refu; - designed plans. 

i* Su^.e option curricfa - single m^eis ail tc provide the range of 
•utnr^fetp ■ needec n Querent state and school districts — e.g., in 



Lio> ar cer sue :eed snly to the <tent they won ciosely witn 
%u ami local onsume- >, often a mir.— link to date. 
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Curriculum re*- ire snoilc ocias or _ -z^it problems of lea — mg and 
.^Nj/ hm^ nor^ .o t~an uo~-iiai ciie^*- ^ except where the *^tr. is to 
shir i^'agogy ior a.l ~ e. netricat 



tirri.:ul^ 



ind vendors snould covrz™* - for the right to de*fl|^p new v 



N/jt - v v/- reveiop -eterrrune c^~;cu.:jn but should con* ict the 

jpiTicnt ar\_ evaluE:. to others, eaving most of the imp -^lentc 
* >n */ork to states, regions, networks and loc^ schools. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT: A STATE PERSPECTIVE . 
T~ " v< - Joseph M. Cronin ~ ^4 



For. decades, the university shaped the curriculum in American schools, and to\ 
this day high schools remain oriented to /college entrance requirements. They 
teach geometry, alegebra, history, English, three sciences and several foreign * 
languages because that is v^hatobllege people traditionally expect. 

In the late 1950's and, early 1960's we saW tecjeral policy being shaped and 
. rttessive infusions of money put into programs that the goveromentffelt were not 
being satisfied by state-. and local practices. The war bn poverty, it was 
reasoned, could be won essentially through funneling a federal functe into urban 
ghettos and rural backwaters and holloWs. Out of pur embarrassment by Sputnik 
came many -scienc^ and math curricular mbdels, financed largely by the 
* National Science Foundation. ' „■ 

The 1960's saw the federal government investing heavily in vocational education 
programs, innovative education - programs^ programs tor the handicapped, and 
programs for th* poor, to provide them not only with essential skills but also 
with adequate diets. And with this investment came the guidelines, >and N ^he 
rules and regulations. Ironically, from 1965-1970 the. federal govemmenVdid 
more than most state legislatures to K strenghten state capacities for planning, 
evai^ttion iayd leadership. m 

The states, however, did not sit back, and let the university and federal 
"goverhrnent stfape the curriculum. Quietly they have reexamined their goals 
afcdaarified objectives for the schools. Ninety;percent of the funds for schools 
come from state and local sources and the authority to riJji the schools from 

, state institutions 'and law k — riot the U.S. Constitutions State Doards of 
edUtatipn and legislatures now are .raising basic questions about the content of 
curriculum and the performance in schools. The Illinois f^oard has voted to ^ 
establish responsibility gducation, a- mixture of conservation education,. ■* 
consumer skills,' health -and safety, and government &tfrtaw t as a curriculum 
priority. Oregon has formulated specific objectives for high school graduation, . 
yjn particular for achievement in basic skills and cfEteenship. 

J ' ,\ ' ■ . . 

<rQf courS^the loc^l district makes c^k^Jlunriy decisions for their own local 
schools, <me choosing to concentrate on urban problem^ one in^a heavy offering 
of vocational skills, another in college preparatory this done/ by carefuliyr 
parcelling out scarce cjolfars and by complying with ever increasing federal and 
state rules and regulations. I ^ 

' Still a great irif kience on classroom curriculum practices is the purveyor of thV ? 
textbook, the^nl^p, the learning jjackage. Theif salespeople tell the researcn 
and development people what the states, the school district and the teacher:/. 

^want and plan th'eir materials accordingly. Their dqjlafs must count or they k Will\ 
go out of business. Meanwflkle, parents and local taxpayers ar* increasingly 
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demandirig . that the school, .'start following a back tb basics irrir 
implement an early childhood or specialeducation program. Ear M 
some priorities but has different Reeds. |T 

WKat Can Be Done and S hou ld NIE H elp?. ^ . ■ * 

Within the framework of national state and local prion: 'aind 
recognition that the nation of a single "national curric jlurrV'^ens n.n. 
ideology of state and loca control and free choice, need - | £ , 
that ^assesses needs', gOdI c and ^ni^rities and gear i: ^ practi - >. 
level, in the classroom. 

Once iocal goals arjd pr ^rities are ident. f ied informs ion on ;> 
identified from through ;>ut the nation, :an be $ele red to - 
Federal and state reso-jr-ces would provide training assi-tai :j 
programs jnto practice as well as^ provide evaluative se vices,. 
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Where gaps in proven practice appear, perhaps in ar~_s of m 
^women's equity, mainstreaming of special education, federal ai 
would be used to engage in research and development. T u -j. 
well, would be encouraged to respond by developirig mat-- 
practices. 

What would be NIE's role? First, helping to. develop a n^n< 
tool, and a dissemination bank" of proven practice^ 
a needs inventory would be taken and those areas lacking 
would be placed on NIE's research and development agena. 
regional services agency would be used to help suppor 
information and rrlatenals they needed. 
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Normally, NIE would, package a/s.ingle solution *)r ."deliver 

offer an array of option^ These would respond tb national. 
# concerns and would be developed by a team -of practitioner 

critics and eviiluators present at ieach st v age of development 
i make savailable sit^s for field testing of curriculum aftd m 

officials would participate in the evaluation." 

. WHen a curriculum is validated the states woufd help regions 
and teachers secure the mo<rt^ipprof>raite aform of in-s.er^vice 
resources needed. Certain new, complicated and's^hsitive b 
education of sex desegregation, may require additional r? 
centers for a period of time* for a^ter ten years. Some 
international education o,r evaluation ofreading^may require* 
to a single scholar, a university, or # an association-' - * 

-NIE 'should contract out virtually all of the dd^elopme 
dissemination activities, on aft RFP basis to qualified »■*-: 
private. The internal st^Lf f should engagfe, in policy plann ^ 
contract management, quality-control and budgerary^repar^:.: 
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The ^r*s'£; les Needed 

4*e • that USOE spends $100 millon a year for vocational and technical 
eauc**<on ^ateria'ls development and eva jation. NSF spends $15 millipn a year 
ius- science and relate ields. Clea ly to expect the rest of education to 
or**-:-, on 5100 million is a. jrd. NIE at :11 strength would spend: . • 

*" f „. 
3 100 million for -jasic research -f- - 
$200 millipn for applied researc pf which one-"alf would be on 
* curriculum and prog-am jsu«s. the bala- e on evaluation . 

tm $100 million on vocational educ^: ona. resear a.f unction 
transferred to NIE in 19S7s 1 
$100 million n special educatic- re -arc^ siffc. arly transferred 

i Vjo,NlL ' ( , . , 

$|00 million on - .^semination ar i i- Jie- .a: on, one-third to 

national a- special effor-s and t mr -.s to state and 

regional agencies. 

To no the implementation investment s t iucrtiorjal change back in 

thfe .one described by Paul Vlort. Gooc.ac ,y entities the need for- 

•v^ crks to support innovation and curriculum - 4 e. «4any of the networks 
- nange are in place. 5ome of the urpar ^-oDleir.s - bilinguahsm, and 
«. r nation -require multi-s - ate regional rente Tne hng range or other than 
•-.•oil solutions need sponsor-nip by. association.- r spec -i consortia. . , 4 . 




C VRR1CULUM DEVELOPMENT: A STATE r^SPECTIVE 
~ CJcnteph M. Crpnin ^ — - 
Illinois State Suoerintendent oi Edu~"«.or. 



^For decade- the university shaoea the curricultfrn of : can B schpols. Y gh 
schools rfTi^ - oriented to ~cc: ege entrance requiremer - this day. Schools 
teach g*^vi*r:ry, . algebca*, istory', mathematics, Er^ ?n, several foreign 
languages ^nc: three science- because that is what Tiany college people 
traditiona- ' ex~ -ct. 



Whenever sci >c*4 stra V ve ^ y far ^ om a "t> asicM or "sci-C curriculum, tearr. 2f 
conservative a^Bfcmic critics gun down the innovation, during the 1930's ~ie 
Eight-Year v idv. proved that students succeeded in-co^ege even when rreir 
schopt did :o.mply \ 7 mV s traditional subject requirements. But the **ar 
intervened :he high scnd'ols remained essentially ar ranged. QurinR th^ 

1960 ! s the degressive education movement was done ir by Sputnick an n the 

■ -* 

efforts of c oiars and defense experts to restore formal academic rigor to the 

curriculun. )uring the 0 1970's the numerous national reports on .the need to 

make high cnool education more meaningful to youth faced a cross f.--e of 

*■ t ♦ ■> 

prptest labeled "back to basics." Who should make these chbices* aDout 

curriculunr. and how? How can the federal government be helpful? • . 
<~ ■ — ' ■ % 

Quietly th& states have reexamined their educational goals and clarified 

» . A , '. > 

objectives for their schools and well they should. Ninety percent of the funds 

A for schools corned from state \and local sources.' Authority to run the schools 

»v_^/ < $ % 

flows from state constitutions and statutes, not from the U.S. Constitution 



Ais.- the Illinois program stimulates economic education, community-based 

» i. 

experiences in agencies and work, values education and career education. 

/• ■ 

—^-^-^eheral^y provide staff assistance to local school districts and program 
---a new and old, to work on curriculum development and evaluation. Many 

t ? . - 

nav- abandoned ah old method of stock-piling experts in each subject matter 
field (science, art** etc.) and ar*P developing, new alliances with state 
iniversityes and other sources of 'st^ject matter expertise- 



Ironically, *the- federal government from 1965 tb 1970 did,more than most state 
'egislatures .to strengthen state capacities for planning, evaluation f and 
eadership. The greatest federal impac^ so far is on vocational education, the 
education of handicapped students, ^nd programs and basic ^kill« for poverty 
children. The next greatest impact via Title III is m stimulating^innovative and 

• ■« nsive educa:i^n progr^Bfc for local behoof. Another wing of s{ate 
education agencies $ worries a^out school lunch^and breakfast programs anchfo 
an extehfwith nutrition education. , * <i 

• ■ . .-• i 

• ; - . • • - n 

The states put ^the most m^ey irtto initial teacher training and certification, 

' . V 

basic school finance and audits, and school organisation' and facilities. Many 

s fa \ / 

states alsp financed network of county school officials who coordinate local 

school districts and maWadminister .vocational education, special education, 

■J • . , .. •• • - ' * ^ . 

immediate services, the in*sefvicei educ^tio^ of Jebchers^iir^Qftain curriculum 

'development«activitiesT~ Most southern states are organized on a^coupty basis 

q ■ • r . £ 7 \ ' ' i 
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arid two^dozen others tuce. the county 'as an intermediate level between' local 
and state agencies. Illinois, Ne\^ York, Michigan, Oregon and other states 
specifically provide fOF these intermediate services offices to V& v ide in- 
service' training for teachers already employed ar^l may encourage certain 
Curriculum evaluation activities. More -can be expected of state> and 
intermediate levels in TJisseminating new educational ideasX. , M< ~ j t 

ft • - • , v ; 

\Qean John Goodlad of JUCLA aiter x 30 ytears of curriculum development, 
throughout the natiom concluded v that the 'most important requirement for 
success is a network bfy^upport for practitioners- on* a regional Jpasis. He 

nominates the county unit or educational service region office as one o£4tte 
strongest contender^ for this rote. Michigan spends $12 million a year on 'tKcv 

'intermediate offide. Illinois invests $4 miliioi^-fl^ y^ar into Seventy-eight 



Most states and regions already have- structures .which could be harnessed to 
help local schools identify curriculum* needs and disseminate ^nd implement 



educational, service (regions. Th^ lesson is simple and jet very important. 

>e harness 
^ncl inriple 

mis^ig 

educatio 



the most promising practice?/ NIE only recently ha$* begun to recognize the 
potentiaTThilrty of educational service region^in disseminating^iurricula and 
other innovations. > 

\ 



A CRJTlQUfrOF PAST FEDERAL INVESTMENT^ 

v IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT ^ 4 ° • 

Federal po\icy of the 1960 f s grew oyt of dissatisfaction wit^tate and local 
.practices. First* the war op poverty, ft was reasoned, could be won essentially 



through ; mkssive infusions *of federal funds into -urb\n ghettos and 'riirat, 

backwaters* and hollows. .Research a decade later on* Head Start* and various 

" " ' ' A * • \ ^' 

federal title programs .raised doubts about the efficacy of the/strategy at least- 

. * - * n /■ : . \ * v . j 

in achieving visible '^[^ .immediate results* ^As r a program of reso^ce 
-equalizatioFV^however, 'much- has been Accomplished in terms 01 Tealstributing " 



the. amount of monies available. * : . ■ / 



: *) y • - ; , ^ ■ - • - ' 

5eeond, the schbjars woujkt, be paid -- largely - by / the National Science 

Foundation -^?to < nr>odernize prdgrafgs in science, language mathematics. 

- " ** '■ **• ' r ■• * 

Whatever the' meritj^and modernity of content, high school scjence ancf 

language enrollments fell dra-stiCaJiy over the same decade, pven as the United* 

y * ' n ■ ••^v • ■ - / ■• > » ■* * 

States won^certain critical space race's to* the moon and to MafsT The^iew 

' ' (i ■"■ • ' ' * - \ ' " 
mathematics, ahy^of a dpzen programs (some^ developed by state ur\ijeFsities 

such as'Illinois math£r University of Marvdandtriath and some regional sjUcfr a^ 

' * . +y . -'-/y* * \*-<"' : ' . v 

Greater Cleveland -math), have substantially altered mathematics .teaching 1 at* 

■ » !& . - * 

all levels which appropriately responds to the age of computers. * i S \T 

* " 1 • V ■ ' ' 

•*.-■■ \" ' % V \ ' > * J * r 4 / ' V . ':\ " < t 

Third, the states initially were>bypassed in thfe? federal effort to stimulate new : 

instructional pracft^ces and program innovations. Subsequently the'stat^s were 

allowed to decide which proposals fai^ loc^l' or regidnal Innovations should be 

fi^Jhccd. Although marty top-down federal or foundation sponsored experi- > 

mental programs have not endur^U, dozens of quality proerams have been 

.< * ^ .' ' « • ' \; v 

developecj locally. / The federal government 4ias helped by stinnylating locaK 

; '* ' ' • * • - - ^. -. \« 

invention,* state'endorsementj and natior^l publication pf the^most worthwjiil^ 

projects. At the same time f&derad decision-makers initially S)pe£a ted on*the^ 



assume 



iption that petfple. in tlfe field are basically, sluggish -and stupid,, or 
incompetent and maljctous. * This ^ttitude tends to generate excessively 
.detailed regulations and insulting teachers-proof instructional packages v 

j ' *' ~ V L ' .; V • * 



Fourth, V'the" federal* gq^Blnent* has mvested Tieavily rn Estate Vocational^ 
training programs. These investments have dramatically expanded opfx>rtu- 
Cities „ first to*- males and now potentially for females ip 'the emerging 
occup^ion^. ■■: .,zr as data processing and ^health V a [ e -.- State variations* areT 
allowed"— fpr ^ri-biisiness or electronics -or textiles or different kinds of t 
Inercantile'oper^tions. ^h^se prbgcams to expand had to earn the confidence 
of- local or regional employees. / Similarly grants to-states and 't\£lp to' the 
Education Commission, of the States Stimulated new- kinds ofc services to 
handicapped child/en ages three to twenty-one over and above the increasingly 

> m -■ ^ • . ■ 

..ya^t state Junds ^orspeci'al education. . > ' 

Fifth, {he fedefdl government developed a network of labs and centers whose 
impact on state and local , schools is substantially less than the Congress 
ihtended. Here and there a hew red hot. idea (for example, v lndiVicluaUy guided 
edjucatjon — promoted by Wisconsin ^nd Kettering) gained broad acceptance 
ancl a few teacher packages fi'nd their way into schools- Regrettably .We've 
undereducated the 'teacher consumer in the skills needed to screen and select 
4he new mater ials.VTeachers-yave not been helped to adlap't programs to local 
situations, costly r omis$ion f . As Goodlad suggests, county or regional units 
within the states could provide much of this training and 'support. \ *■ 
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The greatest influence on' classroom curriculum practices remains the - 

• ' .. V ) ' * ' . * 

encyclopedia or textbook producers, map makers and ^prQmotfcrs of classroom 

kits. ^ Their salespeople find out^yhat states, school districts and school. 

V . 

teachers want and plan their strategies accordingly. Their dollars must^Goynt^ 7 ^ 
of they will go out of business. Rarely car* they secure special grants or 
develop an idea, convene conferences, or plan "delivery systems" that include 
educational "packages" or products" pharmacy styled But the market remains 
yery responsive to urgent" 'needs fc and popular m^pdates; withirj five years 
textbooks and kits reflect state priorities ^nd^ federal stipulations because , of* . 

the'dollar incentives. # f ^ - 

. • • ** • t 

■A . ' »- 

Over and over again federal interventions have failed to influence American 
education as much .as they could. Consider;, 



1. The development of expensive high school science courses, many 
underutilized. * 0 

2. ^ The sponsorship of an air-born television satellite over the Mid- 

west, subsequently cancelled. 

3. Investment in teaching machines and program learning, and for 
most of the products of labs and centers destined for oblivion, a 
place on the shelf. . . 

Occasionally a group of university-based scholars will negotiate a Copernican 
breakthrough of the order of the new mathematics or the Aural-Oral mode of 



learning foreign languages. But most innovatioris and new curriculum are just 
•as likely to grow out of teacher initiative or tfie work of state task forces such 
as^New York and California have convened oyer the years. Federal -grants 
policies which ignore the beaten path to the classroom are doomed to lose 
their way. '/■;, >' ■ v „ 



THE CASE FQR INVEStMENT IM ,3E|ECTfcD EDUCATIONAL HERESY 

/ * y 



The schools as we know them are essentially a 19th Century invention like the 
steam engine. As numerous critics have complained they more resemble work 
camps and factories than a Socratic model of self-discovery, hu^an dignity 
and individual growth. . Schools are often vehicles of custody, socialization of 
the bureaucratic life, and for the sorting of talent, as required by corporate- 
enterprise. «2> 



Adolescents — and somq adults rebel against the industrial, bias of schopling 
and the mild to severe repression of spontaneity, creativity and individuality. 
Just .as Winston Churchill was thrown out of se^en structured schools, our 
culture today hold^down all but the strictly disciplined scholar. 

"■../* ■• ..." 

Half a dozen national commissions now recommend- less schooling and more 

varied experiences in work and community 4 as a remedy for th^ alienation of 

adolescents and the irrelevance of standard schooling. Israel, China, Russia 

and other nations systematically immerse their youth in grown-up activities 



while American institutions tend -Jo prolong adolescence. These reviews and 
trends force us to reexamine the relatively unchanging American school. 

The Extreme deschooling stance of Ivan Illicfir i^r-medif^ed by the less strident 
heresies of: 



ICettering - T we should consider lowering the compulsory schooling age to 

• . * *~ ■ 

fourteen. 




* < * ■ 

^W.illard Wirtz of The Manpower Institute who proposes two years of work 

-" \ «• 

alternating with formal education for adolescents. 



California's Rise Commission which suggests student furloughs of flexible 
. __^dyj^rtion' with credit offered to those students who, fulfill specified' 

objectives. « ; , 

■ i * * . . 

Coleman who suggests contracts with yo^ith organizations and govern- 
mental agencies to accept children out of school. 

*■ * * * 

Sizer who suggests the simultaneous enrollment of children in schools and 

community groups,* agencies, museums, musical companies and othfcr 

settings. ^| 

If these varied remedies ought to be tried then the federal government should 



i — 




set aside^t least five percent of the ^otaL^funds to support uncc^nventibnal 

ventures, jorae o these will end in educational cul de sac's — sucn as Alum- 

« ■ *' * 

Rock or tne early experiments in programmed instruction. There is at3se for 

* -» . 

risk capital/ however, in that if the federal government doesn't attempt these*^ 

"u ' * ' ' 

■ * . • V 

L • \* % , 

ventures onl^ a few< foundation^can afford to do so. The kind- of NIH 
investments in long-shot cures, for heart ailments or cancer must have an 
analogue irveducat ion.' ' ,/ 

■■ .... . 

Education^ is more than schooling. Living takes place in the home, the work 

place, w the playground^ the streets and farms and cainps. Why bet .on only one 



traditional form of education?\To raise this question is heretical but honest. 

To spend all the money on schobls,, states and, scholars would blind the nation 
• • . ' '. * ' * • , ; 

to the broad array of educational possibilities in our culture. % 



/WHAT CURRICULUM THE SCHOOLS NEED MOST 



f 



Schools succeed mpst often with those already favored — from middle-inconrve 
to high-income families whose parents benefit from education, job security and 
good incomes. Schools do the next best jobs with the children of the working 
claiss, motivated industria. dnd farm use. 

Schools do the worst job with migrant or mobile youth for simple reasons 
schools stay while the families move on. Education lacks the equivalent of the 
U-Haul trailer or mobile camper — ready to respond to the family's need to 



\travel. Schools alio fail. many fctudems whose family life is chaoti^ violent 

* * • - * i • f 

and - without >j>port for, literacy, the work/ethic or achievement. Banfield 

argues that ~Jucato& don't know tibw to educate the urban pooc. Teachers 



need a ijnodicum of support at homeland a minimal respect for learning, books 
rand paper work in orcjpr to' make schoolin^efjectjye. ^ 

NI Brought to taAte oh the most difficult pedagogical problems just as NIH takes 
on the most difficult pathologies -r diseases, aging an<t systemic breakdowns- 
lit mu3?4hakesur\e that classroom teachers^get help with the most serious local 
problems. - . - . • 

' .: ; r ' ...V . - ',v 3 

• " . r 
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Ta be sure the gifted and. normal need help. But the talents of most states, 

' ■>> ' ' . .. * 

most universities, and local school systems naturally flow to the middle 70 
f w * ^ - 

percent* the slightly below- and above-average £hild. Great needs are bljtbe 
urban £nd rural disadvantaged, the severely handicapped, the difficult to teach 
and reach. : 



The states, counties and local schools need help in devising dramatically 
different and effectiye,strategies devised to help with the education of youth 
apd adults. These general concerns for all youth also come to mind: 

Mainstre^ming, the deinstitutionalization of separate placements 
for many handicapped 'y^outh^^e development of resource rooms in 
schools and of a ernative ecjcational settings. ^ 



• 2. Metrication, the speedy conversion of an entire^easuremeftt 

' ' ' r * ^ * » ° . -A 

* system taugAt by the schools by the I980 f s. 

3. Equal respect for minorities, -women/ bilingual and handicapped 

persons — i or so many comrrkiftf^ taboo subjects for discussion or 

c> -'. ... ... . ,' r • • ■ 

blind sp&s in the pursuit of justlcg. 4 > 

/ . . V. ■ ' * M 



Ea*h of these three priorities extends to suburbs as well as rural ancf urban 

communities since 'the well-to-do or- comfortable tend- to aggregate in favorecf- 

-j . ' • , , , y. 

communities. ">iberty and justice for all," as tyijson once remarked abouf the 

Declaration of Independence/. "represent not a . theory of gqvernnW -but a 
program of action." • * ' - N> \ * 



Nlf^ should hot try to develop the one best system but gather a variety oi 
approaches, any one of which'might work given adequate sijfrrt.V Career 
education is a concept most appropriately tested in the schoolsTm industry and 
the community — and A .in at least a dozen forms. The notion pf a single 
national. curriculum runs against the ideology of state and local control ajd of 
a measure of free choicer Milton suggests that the best ideas compete for 
attention and acceptance?. The "truth will out. Mathematics instruction was 
served \yell by the development of numerous form^of "new math"; physics was 
ill-served by a near monopoly on new. course developrn£ht until the second new 
alternative was recognized as absolutely essential: Biology inWuction 
benefitted from a test of multiple methods of instruction. Teachersj^ght to 
A be able to select and adopt" locally a combination' of approaches t£at makes 
sense in the immediate environment. 



WHAT STATE 



ANf^QTHER AGENCIES CAffiftO 



T 

■ .. • - ' - A . . . 

Occupational education gfows in popularity partly because of the .increasing'.. 

j , • ( ? ' - ' ' 

awareness of crucial vocational, opportunities andjhe growing *cfcncern M about > 

-the college placement possibilities. The other, successful characteristic of 



• vocational education is that 'federal authorities channel most funds 4o the 

.". states for subcontracting. Of course,' the federal government requires that 

each state Isrepare a' plan for allocating funds with goals revised each j^ea^ior . 

■ • ; ' V • fc ■ 

"""^the next Vear and' for every Ji"ve>^ear v period. Each. 'state works with client ^ 



, , - ... A - , 

school districts," with employers an£ other -consumers, -to 1 determine needs and 
evaluate the success" of existing programs. The f ederal government also sends 
each state funds to conduct an independent evaluatiqn of Wcat:onal and 
technical education. Some funds are allocated to a national evaluate- as well 
but it is assumed that state Vieeds will vary by re^on and accord: ; to the 

separate economic characteristics of metropolitan areas. 

/"•" . ' 

To wh^does a state give the funds and for what? University specialists get 

j ' C c 

many small grants to research and develop heeded materials. Some of the 

' \ \ '■ • ' * 

funds gp^o consultant firms with a track record, qi prior success in meeting 

state and'local needs. Two years ago Illinois asked a consultant firm of women. 

Ao develop ° and field-te^t guidance and counseling materials for unior hier. 

school*age eirls. Another contractor helped develop a managemer 

tion system for the state agefrcy. 1 -' 



t 



I ■■■ ■ 

Mr forces 

nioirjeritary and Secondary Eduction Act made dossi^. ryo. i-st<*te grants aryJ ^ 



6wsly ^states qaa rorpbine their forces for , certain tasks. Ti(Te V of the 



J 

FJoink , - . , - / , ;. /•■ 

'wo^k conferences which reduce ^ttt^ ne^d redundant Research ^/ 

# devdopirTMl. The states with smaller populatio/^ #t 1 1 orn this kind of ^ V^, « 4 
r rross-ferti(i/ation by region.* Resources can h ^j^j ri ^ similar regional 

r. 

% problems addressed. „ i 



: - ' Some of tyo region^j^ have made ^n^of fort U> rest . , ^ _ 

A' * especially .the ,Fgr /West Lab ^whifh has' helped to < 
fca— ' '• -\ '. • n« • >••• " 



respond "^0 ( state needs - 
to" develop accountability 
measures and -jest i te^ jf^r. states and schools intf-re ted in graduation 
requirements. The iab director meets with^Chief Stat- School Officers each 
month :o .identify and -evaluate needs. T^is mode surprisingly . does -not 
" pervade the country.* Most of the labs and enters/ pursue a. national 
constituency HE^ and the Congress, ra: r than assess local and state 
curriculum needs. Their survival is as-much ~ tribute to politica. acumen as to 
■ professional impact on the schools. |neir products are of renjpromising and of 
heh cuality but the dissemination" networks are sadly neglecjpd. - 

" . • '> cl-v. 

niv— sities are essentially- training and research Jffisti.utions. Very few 
diversities or colleges have identified curriculum ddfelopment as a special 
trength. Yale, then Stafford, Boston College, the Universities of Maryland 
and Illinc s, developed mathematics programs in the 1960's. Indiana University 
under l ean David Clark deliberately chose curriculum development 1 ^or 
emphasis and recruited faculty developers more so t^an they did researchers. 



r 
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QhiiT State\ -University v has., specialized in the --velojjment "of ' vocatfo^nah 
education materials, B£rt universes, e\?ensome w^th la£>s o* centers hear by r 
* hav£ failed to assemble a faculty of developers. *\ . . ' 0 

I This mg^ns "^that research *~and curriculum development *° is^esse^tially 
* ' entr;epreneurialr^ the lot onknerge:ic professors with ^willingness* to test q^t 
an idea. The New EngJan^AL^ab wa*s. virtually the creation of a^single* MIT 
physicist who enveloped a series of curriculum. ideas indepenSent of a Jechniqal* 
university. , vl 



Some of the best ideas may be developed by specialized associations, whether 
for profit O:- not. Science Research Associates for twenty years developed 
reading and science kits that were popular with teachers and students. The 
Association- fcr Cmldren's . Television developed Sesame Street and the 
Electric Company^with an amalgarr of fedt al anci foundat; assistance. ~\bt 
Associates developed simulations, educa )nal game,, nd other training 
materials along w innovativ* approachei to evaluation and socia'l account- 
inp * The Great- Cleveland/Educa/ronal Re^arrh Council of Amer:::a 
developed : ~st a nath program, aj2ollution game, apd othe naterials useiul 
to schobl sv terns. 



Other firms and universities have nothing to oeddle but their mage, prestige, 
and*a 300 percent overhead charge on each anr every pro - Some chyge 
ahead on Gata co.iection without coordinatic vith the. National Center on 



* A ■ ( 



.Educational Statistic? ar with state agenc^s. Some of'their acventufes are 
x ^federally financed ,by USOE^r' NIC. * No laager can school districts, ^ 

* qver^urd^ecfTSy state and federal Teporti g rtrojhirements, ehdureyer^c^fully 

• thefce nriisgui^d^ uncoordinated efforts to reinve t the wheel- . .^^^C 

I, '-' V:;.' • V'* •' -r" s . •> .> :: - 

Foundations linderstfcrfdably hke^tp/bnet on winners,' people and projects with-/; 

, . " y * ' \- ^ ' - - • , -.. * i» ( 

' 'the prospect of success. The Rord Foundation and others on occasion have ' 
failed ^6 determine whether a ^rbufidswell t>f enthusiasm . and an enduring 

■^x - r F<< .j * ... • • " , 

>net\V6rk of support wcnud be yi~pl^Ge aMer some favorite solutioji won a thfee- 
4 . year "grant- Federal officials at theic peri ignore a suBstantial state and 

: • : • j . v < .. ~ ? /> ;■ : ; ' "> 

intermediate sch ol structure already in place or easily strengthened fbr the > 

. " * , ■"■ > % - • • ■ <^'. ' - 

-v purposes of needs assessmeht, ; implementation and^evaiuation, 

„ THE ROLE OF NIE IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

What expectations are realistic Ifor th^N = tio .al Institute for Education? 
Researchers expected a kind of well-he t^d f juncation which professors could r 
* address for funcs. States, : n my judgment, erroneously thought that NIE would 
behave like agister of U5 . ~1 and award aL ts and contracts through a ~ 

* -r ■ 

state education age cy-like t:e I or Title IF e labs and centers predicted 
a sugar-daddy relationship, especially in provi overhead for a collection of 
dedicate developers on a g;ven theme. 



The recent shift- in NIE policy keep the professors alert, the lab$ and centers 

> v 



Is 



4 



/ . T, I. • ■ . J / 

-lean "and hungry, and the states worried about tj^e need tV^developv theiA 

. . , * ^ . • • .* v - v .. . • 

^ capacities for genuine school improvement. The,$e "Signs are healthy. JSd one 



■ c. 



Reserves a free ride ?o long as schools fail to serv t e significant segments of the 

* ,4 i - 

population well. * ',- *\ ^ 

* . • . • ' K y f 

* v . ; ( 

^ »N1E to succeed* in the "mission" of Japing to improve. education at ajl Uevels 
rtee'ds-a variety of strategies and commitments: ' V '• * 

"i^- - < ^ ; ■ 

1. Annual reviews of program* neecls "expressed * by local and state, 
;\- f officials, pr^cti^iqners and th^6reticians,^:r itiqs^rid scholars, and 
* 4 ^. Ae-citiz^ns at larg£ through their "Issociatiorfe, unions and councils. 
. ^tate and regiorial HEW ^offices car/be helpfuL in planning these. 
* . . * assessment- of needs and in identifying immed^te and middle-range 
problems. 



The use of public opinion polls ^educatfonal priorities will always 
be rlisleadifig' because of the nostalgia factor, the backward look 
that practically all citizens and parents give their own education. 
But polls* should be considered, among many barometers of publi^. 
** concern and commitment. * * 



2. ' Special reviews of special problems -V even before the general 
public or the profession is ready for the concept. Someone had to 
propose testing of vouchers just as someone must test theTUrb'ag or 



v. J ■ 



Family Income Maintainana* ideas even before the concept- is 
accepted. The needs of women, minorities, and handicapped 
.already get NIE and USOE attention. Certainly NIE should help 
develop the remedies, the ^solutions -- % quietly, productively and 
Sensitively, . t * - * » 

. ' ■ ' ^ ' . • w» • . 

Basic research on fundarhentaf problems which constrain*education- 
al productivity^ Can reading levels among the poor be raised?. J4as 
desegregation worked? Why aren't xre/taio" title programs more 

- S ' ■ • ^ v y 

"effective? Will education be reacly for the post-industrial society? 
Why can't the nation educate voting citizens? How can the schools 
cope with television — or are new modes of response required, or 
new models of education needed? 

Some /& these problems have little constituency and . possible 
-antagonists. ^No matter. education needs risk capital, the basic 
questions raised, and provocative answers developed; NIE cannot 
let an' .establishment veto the research on class, size, tenure, 
collective bargaining, .the efficacy of skill training and other, 
sensitive issues. Why now is the only major reseaVch on declining 1 
test scores being done by one of the major producers and scorers of 
tests? Where are the neutral referees^ the impartial gu^rdi-ans and 
judges- arid why doesn't NIE finance suet) an inquiry? NIE should 
carefully separate the evaluation contractsvf rom the contracts for 



« development and production. H - X ' -s ■ 



Muftipftbr^ ot options*, Wen^wloStyv that not* all children respond to *. 
^ ttie s^me reacUng*prd|riiTns. The aiitisttc^nd aphasic 4 chiVdpen. nee'd V , 
, help^if fererf^Jrorn cnher^jftudents, NIC from tirfy? to time' &tfrt»id 
(Jissemihate what NEA/AER^ and Administrators once tried to do jn* 
the seriek ''What Research Says tp the /Teacher/* What works, N and 



' where, and'for whom, and at what confidence l^vel?. The ERTO y 

* • k « * * 

' Search* fdr most teachers is too pondrrerousan effort; digests and 

* ' ; . '* V V . : - ■ ~? . " ' / ' j 

x Summaries are needed to guide' the bifsy practitioners to the multiple^ / 

■ "': ; ■ ' ; ■ " . V • ' r-V •' - -< 

pfiswers to singula^^questions. ^JNlIf^ must<|jhelp the ( states ^and - 



un 



iversities train local school staff— to beefftrnre more sophisticated 



selectors and adopters, 



Granter of contracts, MIE should not "do" research but should see to^' 
it that it is done well by others. Scholars should sit in residence to 
help critique the state x>f the art and shape useful Research agendas — 
staring whfat pieces x>f research are required for subsequent success, 
NIE should ordinarily issue RFP*s to a great variety of possible 
vendors and makers of curriculum. Let the best talent compete for 
the big grants. Let newcomers scramble for smart grants to develop 
the plural options heeded. 1 * ; - 



The keeper of quality controls. NIE should ntit sit in exclusive 



•judgrijent on . the - -merit of proposals and materials but should 
assemble the talent needed to evaluate materials. In America no 
one should drown out. the others. Ldtal and. state practitioners, 
scholars, evaluation firm$ — all should have a hand in determining 
the work of aurriculunn courses, sequences and materials. 



NIE sponsored pYogframs^^hould be f ield-tested in a variety b of 

settings. State officials^: often can help volunteer the public and 

* • . * * *' ' '* > ' 

private settings for research and development. .Their feej tor local 

and' regional variations is more current than that of .federal 

j • , ' ■ -■' * ■ 

counterparts. The alternative of single national" models won't work 

. . • . a: • '' • 

in .many settings. . ' V ; ; 

- ■ " •> 

NIE and its councils must act as' the conscience for new materials 
development and see that criticism flbws in durihg the early stages 



of production even prior f to dissemination a/id widespread adoption. 

' ' V ' Scholars" an* good at this: Teachers and state officials also make 

J . ■ ' ' ■ * " 

* . ' ^ better critics than developers — with certain exceptions. Involvfc- 

merit at the "working draft" stages can reduce the MACOS and West 

> , Virginia textbook controversies most of the 'time. 

Clearly some of Xhe important initiatives for NIE will come from o^ther federal 

' sources -i the Congress, the White Housfe; other domestic agehcres^Deifense and 

'* ■.. - " ■•■ ■ >^ "\- ^ ; . 1 • ■ ■ ■' " 

State Departments,, advisory councils and^sRecial-^ask .forces. So.be it. The 



protection against any one source for an idea will be the insistence on multiple 
options and educational alternatives, * 

.v, . • • • "' . ' ' f. : 

A DESIGN FOR CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION 

« / 

Paul Mort .'once studied the adoption rate of new educational ideas — 
innovations such as the junior high school (C. 1915), the guidance, and audio- 
visual aids. He found an incredible time lag -- up to fifty years -- between 
initial adoption by one school and widespread acceptance by practically every 
school district. One excepticJfr-was aeronautics education which during World 
War U gained as swift an acceptances the" Victory Garden. Richard Carlson 
later reviewed the adoption of new curriculum and found that certain school 
districts hired aggressive . superintendents who were early adopters and "that 
other School districts bften waited for prestigious school systems and 
superintendents to take tie risks and prove the worth of a new idea. 

• 7 

NIE can help to develp* curricula, to identify needs, and can evaluate the worth 
'• of ideas but cannot effectively deal with' 16,000 school districts and thousands 
of private schools. Implementation would require several' thousand field agents 
working not in Washington but' in the states. These agents or at least th<S. 
agencies already exist in most states and in county or regional offices within 
the state. , . 

A * 

Agricultural productivity* soared when, developers passed their- ideas on /to 



county agents to pass pn to skeptical farmers. The smart farmers used the new 

1 

seed, the fertilizers and fungicides, the irrigation and drainage solutions and 
bought out their indifferent, indolent, or inefficient neighbors^ NIE must help 
state and regional officials increase the sophistication of local school consumers 
of educational materials and curricular as USDA helped the county staffs. 



The analogy doesn't quite fit education which usually lacks the profit motive or 

./-•.' _ 
the visible success of hybrid corn or huge beef cattle. Some counties as in 



Massachusetts may be too large and some, as in low Jfc Washington, too small 
to justify a county officer for education. What doeYwork is a decentralized- 
within-the-state structure for curriculum assistance and stimulation. Such 
structures are developed in the highest form in Maryland cbunties, the New 
York State BOCES, and the Michigan intermediate school districts such as the 
one around Pontiac. Each of the western states and many of the midwestern 
states have units which can be strengthened by capacity-building grants for 
implementation purposes. . • • 

Ideally the intermediate regional education service, agencies are established 
and financed by the state to perform those special assignments most school 
districts cannot perform by themselves.' Districts with more than 30,000 
' students generally can4>rovide for themselves but still can profit from sharing 
of staff, space and services with the metropolitan area around ^hem. States 
may call upon such regional staff to provide technical assistance, needs 
assessment, special and vocationar services^ m'edia assistance, evaluation and 



'Ac 



other help to local schools. Their regional staffs vary from two to two hundred 
professional or more according to the population served and the amount .of 
state assistance. 

The bfest of the intermediate units find out what kinds of curriculum help local 
r 

schools need and then llhd a way to conduct the nrtbst appropriate form, of 
workshops, seminars, laboratories, visits to schools or mix of' experiences 
needed. Some still remain wifh a format Horace Mann popularized in the 

IMG's — the county teachers 1 institute in which teachers listen to the various 

*» , ■ 

experts sent out by state and college faculties. Others experiment with 
teacher-organized teacher centers with needs and priorities really organized 
_by local practitioners. They can help local school people select the products 
and materials that carry out local as well as national and state objectives. 

Much of what colleges and r universities do during the summer and regular 
sessions may be called continuing education but is aimed more to t|e 
production of degrees and advanced certificates rather than to curriculum 
chan|||in' the schools. Needed are incentives to persuade higher education 
officials to recognize the need to update teachers with the. new knowledge and 
skills needed to perform adequately in the schools, * 

i ■ 

Any serious effort to reconnect the schools with' community and other local 
agencies will require substantial retraining of principals, counselors and school 
. staffs. Further training .is" almost exclusively oriented to activity within the 
walls of the school right now. They lack the external or community 



. organization skills expected of every trained social worker, for example, in 
developing alliances with other community agencies. 

Implementation, therefore, should rely heavily on state and regional arrange- 
ments. Regional/county units should^ have access to state and federal funds 
and to whatever college or university staffs cain contribute useful [solutions and 
dissemination of results. States can help evaluate the success of specific 
dissemination strategies and can help fill gaps in^the system. 

* Normally NIE wjftjld not package a single standard, solution or "delivery 
system" but would offer an array of options. These would respond to national, 
state and regional concerns and would be developed by a team of practitioners 
and scholars with critics and eValuators present at each stage of development. 
Ten states might make available sites for field testing of curriculum and 
materials and state officials would participate in the evaluation. When a 
curriculum is validated 'the states would help regional and local officials and 
teachers slkure the most appropriate form of in-se/vice training and other 
. resources , nrtctedj. ':■ Certain ;.he>ypCom^cated . and sensitive issues, e.g., 
:*><^ijiirtgual £<fuicafi^ .additional multi-state 

^ ten years. Some topics such as 

' M^erna^^^ reading may require a long com mi t- 

me'nt to & sift^ an association. 

NIE should contract 'out virtually all of the development, evaluation, -and 



dissemination activities on an RFP. basis to qualified vendors, public and 

private* The internal staff should engage in policy planning, agenda-setting, 

- . ^ * \ \ 

contract management quality-control and/budgetary preparation. 

V 

1 v 

THE RESOURCES MEEDED 

NIE observes that USOE*spends $100 million a year for vocational and 
technical education materials development and evaluation. NSF spends $15 
million a year just or science and related fields. Clearly to expect the rest of 
education "to develop* on $100 million is absurd. NIE at full strength /Would 

spend: *"'•»••> 

. • 

$100 million for basic research- j 

$200 million for applied research of which one-half would be^on curriculum 

and program issues, the balance on evaluation and assessment 
$100 million on vocational education research, a function transfejfred to NIE 

in 1980's 

$100 million on special education research, similarly transferred jto NIE ^ 
$100 million on dissemination and implementation,.one-third to, national and 
special efforts^and two-thirds to state and regional agencies. 

' A ■ \ ' ' 

To avoid the implementation investment is to put educational change' back in 
the world described^ Paul Mort.' Goodlad properly identifies the heed for 
networks to support innovation and curriculum change. Many of the networks 



u • ■„ 

for change are in place. ' iome of the urban problems — bilingualism, and 
segregation — require multi^fate regional centers. The long-range or. other-' 
than-school solutions need sponsorship by associations or special consortia. 



A SUMMARY OF POLICY ISSUES . 

1. College entrance ^requirements and the expectations of university 
professors now determine only a portion of the school curriculum; 

. scholars working without the partnership of school practitioners may 
product educational Edsels. 

* ■ \ 

2. States have "the primary responsibility for educational goal-setting, 
finance, supervision and the implementation of new curriculum. 



4 . 

3. Federal stimulation of innovation generally and of vocational education 
m particular has forked Effectively when most of the" funds are 
subcontracted by states according to carefully designed plans. 

4. Single option curricula or single models fail to proyid^ the range of 
alternatives needed in different states- and school districts — e.g., in 
math. - . 



5. >|*abs and centers succeed only £^ the e * tent the V WOrk dosel y with 
^ states and local consumers, often a missing link to(date. * v 



The federal government should stimulate efforts to define education in 
other than school settings. ^ t 

K ' ' 

Curricul^jm^research should focus on difficult problems^ learning and 
teaching more so than on normal clientele except where the need is to 
shift pedagogy for all —-e.g., metrication. 

rx . • [. . ' . • 

Many agencies and vendors should compete for the right to develop new 
curricula. 

NIE should not develop or determine curriculum but should contract the 
deyelopment and evaluation to others, leaving most of the irxjplemeqta- 

tion work to states, regional networks and local schools. 

. > "•■ 

Additional resources will be needed to a tune of $600 million a year by 
the early 1980 f s to do thejob. 
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